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Thoughts on Religious Education. Who are 
the Agents and what are the Influences that 
more immediately promote or retard it ? 

Presented to the Friends’ Educational Society, 1856. 

By WituiaM THISTLETHWAITE. 

Education in its most extensive sense, may be 
said to comprehend all those influences which 
operate in the formation of our character, from 
the dawn of our reason to the period of our 
death. Referring as it does to the whole sequel 
of our lives, it cannot be, that it should exclude 
the especial consideration of those influences 
that may affect favorably or otherwise our pre- 
paration for the life to come. 

In this paper, whilst using the term in its 
widest sense, I propose to limit the consideration 
of the subject to the period between infancy and 
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agencies that influence it too many to be enume- 
rated ; but there are three of these agencies of 
such especial moment, that I propose to arrange 
the few observations contained in this paper with 
some reference to the department of each of 
them. 

What then are the duties of Parents in this 
matter? What of the School? What of the 
Church ?—It is to the consideration more im- 
mediately of the first and the last of these en- 

| quiries that I desire to invite the attention of the 
| Meeting. 

. The Family is a divine institution: it is en- 
dowed with wonderful powers and facilities for 
| controlling the conduct, and fashioning the char- 
| acter of its members. Parental authority and 
| the order of domestic association supply the ele- 
ments out of which all civil governments are 
constituted; but this subordination of the free 
action of the individual member, to the authori- 
ty of a recognized head, is one of the least im- 
portant of its characters and functions. It is es- 
pecially in connexion with a training in religious 
and moral principles and habits, and in the pos- 
session, inan eminent degree, of powers and in- 
, fluences which may promote or retard our pro- 
| gress in the higher life, that the full duties and 

facilities of families are comprehended. To this 
,end with what marvellous sympathies and in- 

stincts are parents endowed! with what a rich 


manhood. I terminate therefore at that point, | and exhaustless affection !—“No man can tell,” 
when man, according to the common theory, at-| writes Jeremy Taylor, “but he that loves his 
tains to the years of discretion, (a term sufficient-| children, how many delicious accents make a 
ly indefinite); when, in other words, he takes the | man’s heart dance, in the pretty conversation of 
management of himself and of his own affairs in-| those dear pledges. Their childishness, their 
to his own hands, and becomes solely responsi- | stammering, their little angers, their innocence, 
ble for all that is good or evil in his own actions. | their imperfections, their necessities, are so many 
If it be an admitted principle of the divine | emanations of joy and comfort to him who de- 
economy that the conduct and character of our} lights in their persons and society.” 
young people in future life are powerfully affect-; Think you that these delightful bonds and 
ed by the training they receive in their earlier | sympathies, these moving instincts and affections 
years, some questions of great moment present| were implanted for the simple gratification of 
themselves for our consideration. parents? Think you that the wonderful combi- 
Who are the agents responsible in this work ? | nation of a father’s strength and firmness, with a 
What are the departments of it which most na-| mother’s gentleness and love, was intended to se- 
turally belong to each? What are the methods| cure a mere provision for the physical wants, 
by which the great object of it may be best at-| and the tender nursing of their offspring? Nay 
tained? Such are some of the enquiries that | was it not rather that each might aid the other 
rise to the surface in approaching the considera- | in laboring in different departments of one great 
tion of this question. As the subject, however, is| work? was it not that they might be furnished 
one almost too large for definition, so are the! in the best manner with high capacities for train- 
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ing their children for a better life? that they 
might regulate their wills, influence their affec- | 
tions, form good moral habits, imbue them with | 


right principles, repress the growth of all that is 


evil, and promote the growth of all that is good ? | 


To be really effective for this end, their labors 


° . | 
must begin early, and they must be steadily pur- | 
. ) 


sued. 

‘“<T have seen,” says an old author, “the little 
purls of a spring sweat through the bottom of a 
bank, and intinerate the stubborn pavement, till 
it hath made it fit for the impression of a child’s 
foot, and it was despised like the descending 


pearls of a misty morning, till it had opened its | 


way, and made a stream large enough to carry 
away the ruins of the undermined strand, and to 
invade the neighbouring gardens; but then the 
despised drops were grown into an artificial river, 
and an intolerable mischief. 
trances of sin.”” The first ten years of a child’s 
life, as they are well or ill employed, exert a per- 
manent influence on its character and destinies. 
This is the spring and, to a large extent, the seed 
time of our lives, and if fruit is to be produced 
the ground must be prepared in its due season. 

Is it not on the part of some parents a prevail- 
ing error of the present time either to enter on 
these operations too late in the season, or to de- 
volve them too exclusively upon others? Now 
the fact ought never to be concealed, that it is to 
the family rather than to the school, that we 
must look for the development of those feelings 


and sympathies, which influence so powerfully | 


the formation of religious character in our young 
people. The domestic hearth is the best sphere 
for the exercise of this high service, and the 
parent is the responsible agent in the work. 

If parents omit the discharge of this duty, un- 
der the idea that it will be done with equal ef- 
ficiency by others, then they practise a delusion 


upon themselves in this matter, to the unspeaka- | 
The school in such a! 
case enters on the work under a disadvantage, | 


ble loss of their family. 


and with an inferior agency, and it is not in the | 
nature of things that the results can be what we | 


desire. Let me not be misunderstood: the 
school has a function in the religious education 
of the young: it is a supplement to the family, 
but it is not a substitute for it. Its office is to 
confirm and strengthen good moral and religious 
habits previously formed, rather than to form 
them, and it is to test the extent to which the 
child can endure hardness, under new and modi- 
fied circumstances, in a steady adherence to 
them. 

In the minds of young people associated in 
masses, either at school or elsewhere, we rarely 
find the evidences of a sustained and healthy re- 
ligious action. It is characteristic of true reli- 
gion to affect individuals rather than masses. 
Owing to some powerful and arresting agency, 
schools do indeed at times experience a religious 
visitation of a marked and visible character ;— 


So are the first en- 
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such was the case at the Waltham Abbey School 
at an early period of our history, and such has 
been the experience of others of our schools 
since that day ; but what earnest Christian teach- 
er has not, as often as they have occurred, had 
to mourn over their evanescence? This was the 
experience of John Wesley at his school at Kings- 
wood. “ Halfa dozen times the good man re- 
| cords with delight in his Journal that a revival 
of religion has taken place among the children ; 
as many times he confesses sadly that all traces 
of good were gone. The truth is, though he 
was too much absorbed in his work to see it, that 
it is one thing to awaken feelings,—another to 
instil principles. A sudden shock may galva- 
nize men into the excitement of motion; it 
needs a different agency to infuse and sustain a 
healthy life.”’”* 

And again, how many of us have not felt, with 
reference to our own highest convictions and our 
most hidden exercises, the power of that fear of 
man which ‘bringeth a snare ;” how has it not 
in moments of weakness paralysed our action and 
interfered with the discharge of some of our high- 
est obligations. If this fear operates with so 
; much force on the conduct of mature and well 
trained manhood, with how much greater force 
does it operate in a colony of boys, among whom 
to avery large extent the public sentiment of 
what is mean and what is manly, of what is right 
and what is wrong, is the ultimate rule of moral 
action. 

Let parents lay their aceount with this, and 
estimate their own obligations in connexion with 
it. Itis an experience which, in the present 
condition of our nature, will ever have a power- 
ful influence on the results of our earlier training, 
and we should modify our practice by a refer- 
ence to it. 

There is a further danger which appears to me 
to be peculiar alike to parents and to teachers ; it 
is the danger of confounding religious instruction 
As parts of a whole 
these are connected, each department is necessa- 
ry to the other; but the one is not the other. 
| The one affects the head, the other affects the 
| heart; it is their combination that affects most 
| beneficially the whole character. Neither should 

one anywhere exist without the other; but the 
more immediate function of the school is to give 
instruction ; that of the family, to draw out the 
| earliest and most enduring sentiments and affec- 
| tions. Religious instruction we may best syste- 
| matize ; religious education is often experienced 
| in greatest power and permanency from small 
and incidental events and circumstances. Sim- 
| ple instruction; mere didactic teaching, is often 
cold and powerless ; it is only as the instructor is 
enabled, through the help of a higher influence, 
to breathe into this duty the breath of life, that 


| with religious education. 


*Short Sketches of some Notable Lives, by J. 0, Col- 
quhoun. London: 1855. 
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the end of all our efforts is in any large measure 
attained. 

Let us look back in this matter, through the 
dim, long vista of vanished years, to the experi- 
ences of our own earlier life. What are the 
events on which the mind most fondly lingers, 
as those which have most influenced us for good, 
and which have since begome to us, if I may so 
speak, “a thing of beauty and a joy for ever’? 
Seldom is it the formal didactic teaching—it was 
some incidental circumstance, arising out of a 
deeper and a holier influence, the tender look, 
the gentle reproof, the word fitly spoken; but 
powerful beyond all others have been the pre- 
cious influences of that Spirit, which, like the 
breezes of a calm evening, blowing how they list 
and where they list, appear to have had but little 
visible connection with any outward event or 
agency whatever. May we be quick of under- 
standing to perceive occasions of this incidental 
character, and prompt and faithful, in all the 
freshness of earnest and simple feeling, in per- 
forming every little service that may arise in con- 
nexion with them. 


In this peculiar department of Christian la- | 


bor, how high is the vocation of mothers! 
Who can estimate the power of a mother’s pray- 
ers, or comprehend the influence that breathes 
through a mother’s tears. How does the remem- 
brance of these infuse itself into the being of the 
child, and remain there through the long years 
of mature and declitiing manhood, until he 
reaches the confines of time. It is guarded as a 
sacred deposit, even amid the ruins of his reputa- 
tion and of his peace, by many an erring son; it 
strengthens the better purposes, and lightens up 
with hope the death-bed of many a returning 
prodigal. ©O that all mothers would recognize 
their calling, and seek for that aid from above, 
which alone can consecrate their services to the 
highest ends! Well and wisely spake Pestalozzi 
on this subject in his old age, when grey with ex- 
perience, and bent with the labors and trials of 
his long and arduous life :—* Maternal love is 
the first great agent in education; but maternal 
love, though the purest of human feelings, is hu- 
man; and salvation is not of the power of man, 
but of the power of God. Let not the mother 
fancy, that she of her own power and with her 
best intentions, can raise the child’s heart and 
mind beyond the sphere of earthly and perisha- 
ble things. Itis not for her to presume, that 
her instruction or her example will benefit the 
child, unless they be calculated to lead the child 
to that faith and to that love from which alone 
salvation springs. * * * * In this spirit 
let education be considered in all its stages ; let 
the discipline be regulated and the heart be 
formed, not by coercion, but by sympathy, not 
by precept, but by practice ; and, above all, let it 
be prepared for that influence from “above, which 
alone can restore the image of God in man.” 
To be concluded. 





DO WE EVER FORGET ? 


The extent and tenacity of memory, says the 
Christian Register, as sometimes illustrated, are 
such as almost to exceed belief. It would seem 
probable that we never forget anything. What 
vivid flashes memory sends into the long-gone 
past! Who is not startled at the suddenness with 
which events of former years rise upon the mind, 
recalled by no links of association which he can 
trace? The effort to recollect seems to imply 
that all the transactions of life are registered 
within, and need but to be looked for to. be 
found. 

Coleridge relates a remarkable instance of im- 
pressions retained thus for years, and finally 
brought out by sickness : 


“In a Catholic town in Germany, a young 
woman of four or five and twenty, who can 
neither read nor write, was seized with a nervous 
| fever, during which she continued incessantly 
talking Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, in very pomp- 
/ous tones, and with most distinct enunciation. 
| The case attracted the particular attention of a 
young physician, and by his statements many 
eminent physiologists and psychologists visited 


| 
} 


_the town, and examined the case on the spot. 


Sheets full of her ravings were taken down from 
her own mouth, and were found to consist of 
sentences coherent and intelligible each for itself, 
but with little or no connection with each other. 
All trick or conspiracy was out of the question. 
Not only had the young woman ever been a 
harmless, simple creature, but she was evidently 
laboring under a nervous fever. In the town in 
which she had been resident for many years, as 
a servant in different families, no solution pre- 
sented itself. The young physician, however, 
determined to trace her past life step by step ; 
for the patient herself was incapable of returning 
a rational answer. He at length succeeded in 
| discovering where her parents had lived; tra- 
velled thither; found they were dead, but an 
uncle was surviving, and from him learned that 
| the patient had been charitably taken in by an old 
Protestant pastor at nine years old, and had re- 
mained with him some years, till the old man’s 
death. With great difficulty he discovered a 
niece of the pastor, of whom anxious inquiries 
were made concerning his habits, and the solu- 
tion of the phenomenon was soon obtained. It 
appeared that it had been the old man’s custom 
for years to walk up and down a passage of his 
house into which the kitchen door opened, and 
to read to himself, with a loud voice, out of his 
favorite books. A considerable number of these 
were still in the niece’s possession, and the phy- 
sician succeeded in identifying so many passages 
with those taken down at the young woman’s 
bed-side, that no doubt could remain in any 
rational mind concerning the true origin of the 
impressions made on her nervous system. 
This authenticated case furnishes both proof 
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and instance that relics of sensation may exist Wor Friends’ Review. 

for an indefinite time in a latent state, in the | Gradual emancipation of Slaves among Friends 
very same order in which they were originally | on Long Island ; and eventually throughout 
impressed ; and as we cannot rationally suppose | the Yearly Meeting of New York ; 
the feverish state of the brain to act in any other observations thereon. 

way than as a stimulus, (and it would not be | A century has passed since a concern arose 
difficult to adduce several cases of the same kind), | among Friends on Long Island in relation to 
contributes to make it-even probable that all | their practice of holding and dealing in Negro 
thoughts are in themselves imperishable, and | slaves. Some of the foremost class believing it 
that if the intelligent faculty should be rendered | their duty to set their own free, others were 
more comprehensive, it would require only a dif- | induced to follow their example: and the con- 
ferent and apportioned organization—the body | cern increasing, it was within a few years intro- 


with some 


celestial instead of the body terrestrial—to bring | 
before every human soul the collective experience | 
of its whole past existence. And this—this, 
perchance, is the dread book of judgment, in | 
whose mysterious hieroglyphics every idle word is | 
recorded! Yea, in the very nature of the living 
spirit, it may be more possible that heaven | 
and earth should pass away than that a single 
act, a single thought, should be loosened or lost. 
How fearful is this constitution of the human 
mind, and with what foreboding does it cause us | 
to look forward to that quickening of the spirit | 
which shall take place when the soul departs 
from the body !”’ 


me | 


HOLY LIFE. 


Many among you may think it inexpedient to | 
speak frequently, or indeed ever, except on oc-| 
casions of great solemnity, of religion,—and to 
this I shall not attempt to reply. But the world | 
cannot forbid you to manifest the spirit of reli- |" 
gion ina holy life. You may therefore show 
forth its essence in every act and deed ; even the 
most ordinary and trivial affairs and relations of 
life need not be devoid of the expressions of a 
pious heart. Let the deep and sacred feeling 
which inspires and governs all your actions, show 
that even in those trifles over which a profane 
mind passes with levity, the music of a lofty sen- 
timent echoes in your heart; let the majestic 
serenity with which you estimate the great and 
the small, prove that you refer ev erything to the | 
Immutable—that you perceive the Godhead alike | 
in everything; let the bright cheerfulness 
with which you encounter every proof of our 
transitory nature, reveal to all men that you live 
above time and above the world; let your easy 
and graceful self-denial prove how many of the 
bonds of egotism you have already broken ; and 
let the ever quick and open spirit, from which 
neither what is rarest nor most ordinary escapes, 
show with what unwearied ardor you seek for 
every trace of the Godhead—with what eager- 
ness you watch for its slighest manifestation. If 
your whole life, and every movement of your out- 
ward and inward being, are thus guided by reli- 
gion, perhaps the hearts of many will be touched 
by this mute language, and open to the recep- 
tion of that spirit which dwells within you.— 
Schleimacher. 


| Friends 


duced into the Ye early Meeting, compos d on its 
establishment in 1695, chiefly of Friends residing 
on the Island. 

This important subject having obtained the 
attention of Friends more gener ally, many came 
to see the injustice of the practice ; and the 
Yearly Meeting issued its first advice, that all 
should treat their slaves kindly. 
This step prepared the way for another. 
Friends still mostly held their slaves, and also 
bought and sold as heretofore. It was then per- 
ceived that purchasing slaves imported from 
Africa was not only strengthening the cords of 
slavery, but involving those engaged in it yet 
deeper i in the iniquity : hence, the Ye arly Meet- 
ing advised that Friends purchase no more. 
They were still allowed to keep those they had, 
or dispose of them to others ; and some members 
doing so, it was soon considered that this might 
be selling them into perpetual bondage, where 
they would not be as well treated as heretofore. 
The third step was then taken—the Yearly Meet- 
ing admonishing its members that they sell no 
more. Hence, it appears that members of the 
Society were still allowed their slaves, treating 
them with justice and humanity, but were nei- 
ther to buy nor sell. While the subject was 
thus progressing, a considerable number of 
Friends were induced to emancipate their slaves ; 
and the gradual action of the Yearly Meeting 
having strengthened the concern, the way was 
now opening for taking the next step, namely, 


| the emancipation of slaves throughout the Yearly 


Meeting. This was a very important work, and 
occupied several years there were yet many 
members of the Society who were not prepared 
to liberate their slaves; there was then no disci- 
pline prohibiting slavery, and if they used them 
well, according to the advice of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, they did not see why they might not retain 
them for service as heretofore. Thus was opened 
a field for a labor of love of no small magnitude, 
Friends bearing and forbearing with one another ; 
much tender labor was bestowed to show the 
injustice of holding our fellow creatures in bon- 
dage, and that slavery was utterly inconsistent 
with our Christian profession, until Friends 
mostly united in liberating them; and the Yearly 
Meeting at length arrived at the judgment that 
slavery being incompatible with the doctrine of 
Christ, it is therefore inadmissible that members 
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of our Society continue to hold them. The 
Meeting then instructed its Monthly Meetings 
to extend further labor with those who had not | 
united with the judgment of the Body; and so | 
effectual were these Christian labors, that only | 
two or three instances came to my knowledge of 
individuals refusing to acquiesce in the judg- | 
ment of the Yearly Meeting, and choosing rather 
to be disowned by the Society than submit to 
the decision of the Body. 

While Friends were thus engaged in cleansing 


their own hands from holding slaves, instances | 


were not wanting of individuals purchasing those 


whom they or their fathers had sold, and setting | 
them free; several of the latter class oceurred in | 


my own neighborhood soon after those Friends | forbearance of Friends on this subject, was 


came into possession of their father’s estate ! 
After Friends had thus cleansed their own 
hands from the sin of holding their fellow-crea- 


tures in bondage, it might be supposed by some} Friends were clear of buying Negro slaves, and 


that they had accomplished the service required 
of them. But x y had been engaged in a lively 
concern, and a dee ‘p interest continued. It 


was soon setehvell that, as they had been re- |’ 
ceiving the profits of their slave’s labor, some | 


ten, twenty, or thirty years after he had attained | 
the age of twenty-one, when he ought to have} 
been a therefore full justice had not been 
rendered to him; and hence it could not be} 
right to withhold it. To accomplish this work, 
committees were appointed to visit all who had 
emancipated slaves of this description, and assist 





them in making a just settlement with those they 
had set free, allowing the slave all that was ad- 
judged equitably his due over the value of his 
food and clothing during the time. 

Thus far is from information received from 
my parents and other friends in the days of my 
youth. 


The exact time when this sul bje ct first engaged 
the ae Meecting’s attention is not now ascer- | 
tained; many of those ancient records being in- 
ebiiaithie or lost; but previously to 1759 the | 
Yearly Meeting of New York h: id so far mani-| 
fested a disapprobation of the foreign slave trade 
that a query, “whether Friends were clear of | 
importing or purchasing negroes or slaves,’’ was | 
regularly answered by the subordinate meetings. 

In the year 1767 one of the Quarterly Meet- 
ings referred the subject to the Yearly Mee ting 
as a question: “Is it not inconsistent with 
Christianity to buy and sell our fellow men for 
slaves during their lives, and their posterity after 
them?” and further: ‘(Is it consistent to keep 
those we have in our possession by purchase, 
gift, or any other way ! 

In 1768, the edie having engaged the at- 
tention of the Yearly Meeting, was referred to a 
committee, who, after careful deliberation, re- 
ported as their judgment, “that it is not conve- 
nient, considering the circumstances of things 
amongst us, to give an answer to this query, at | 
yeast at this time, as-the answering it, in direct! 
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terms, manifestly te tends to cause divisions, ead 





| may introduce heart-burnings and strife, which 


ought to be avoided, and charity exercised, and 
persu: asive means pursued, and that which makes 
for peace! We are, howeve r, fully of the mind 
that Negroes, as rational creatures, are born free ; 
and where the way opens, liberty ought to be 
extended to them, and they not to be held in 
bondage for self-ends. But to turn them out at 


| large, which seems to be the tendency of the 


query, will, we apprehend, be attended with 
great inconvenience, as some are too young, and 
some too old to procure a livelihood for them- 
selves.’’ 


The above Report, exhibiting the care and 
adopted by the Yearly Meeting, and frown this 
time forward Reports were annually transmitted 


from inferior to superior Meetings, whether 


whether the recommendation of the Yearly Meet- 


ing relative to the treatment of them was duly 


observed. 

The following notices of the time when the 
Yearly Meeting arrived at certain conclusions 
will further show the gradual progress of this 
work. In the year 1771 the Meeting concluded 
that those Friends who have slaves should not 
sell them to others for slaves, excepting in cases 
of executors, administrators, or guardians; and 
these were directed to advise with their Monthly 
Meetings on the subject. A committee was 
then appointed to visit those Friends who held 
slaves, and see if freedom could not be obtained 
for such who were suitable for it, and whether 
those who are set free are suitably provided 
for. 

In 1774, the Monthly Meetings were directed 
to treat with, as disorderly persons, all who 
bought or sold slaves, or otherwise disposed of 
them so that they could be held in bondage after 
the age of eighteen or twenty-one years, and also 
to inquire into the manner of the education of 
the slaves. 

In 1775, the subject being weightily consi- 
dered, it was the solid judgment of the meeting 
that all Friends who hold Negroes ought to re- 
store them to their natural right to liberty as 
soon as they arrive at suitable age for freedom. 
It was then recommended to the Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings to extend further labor with 
Friends who still held them, inquire into their 
education, &e., and report to next Yearly Meet- 
ing. In 1776, the Reports from the inferior 
meetings state that considerable success had 
attended the labors of their committees during 
the year past. The Yearly Meeting persevering 
in the concern, recommended a continuance of 
the labor in the ability truth may afford them 
and if any are so unmindful of the sense and 


judgment of the Yearly Meeting, and disregard 


the advice and judgment of their friends, as still 
to persist therein, that they be informed that 
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Frie lies annot have unity with um whils ‘t in 
that state, and that report be made to next 
Yearly Meeting; which report, in 
considerable progress, a number of that people 
having been set free; yet some continue to hold 
them, whereupon the Meeting again directs simi- 
lar labor to be continued, and that those who 
utterly reject the advice and judgment of the 
Yearly Mee ting should be testified against. 


In 1781 the subject engaged the attention of 
the Yearly Meeting whether Friends were yet 
fully clear in the discharge of their duty toward 
this people, which was referred to a committee, 
who, after a free and full deliberation thereon, 
reported as their judgment that they were not 
clear, particularly in 
been set free 
to lawful age, 
the 
service 


at different periods after attaining 
and some perhaps may have spent 
prime their days and strength in 
of their masters; to such, in 
there appears to be something due. 

The Yearly Meeting adopting this view, 
41 


gether with 


c 
oI 


justice, 


( to- 
other particulars noticed by 
the 1ittee, touching a general be 
exercised toward the different classes that 
people), led to a recommendation that Monthly 
Meetings appoint committees to aid Friends in 
making ra full settlement with those the *y had set | 
free, in manner heretofore describe d. Yet | 
even in this last work of cleansing their hands 
from slavery as related to themselves, there were 
instances where the committee found it a tender 
matter to give 
be due to some who had been set free, owing to 
the situation of their families, liable to fall on 
their former masters for future support; thus, 
making allow: for circumstances, and exer- 
cising forbearance toward some, who for 
reasons did not the way at that time to ad- 
vance the full amount of their former labor, the 
committees were enabled to accomplish a settle- 
ment to general satisfaction of master and slave, 
the amount being paid him to his full content; 
some, however, declined receiving anything when 
offered, ch osing rather to keep a dependence on 
the former master or estate. 

This work 
believed Friends did too generally conclude the y 
had accomplis shed the service require ‘dof them ; 
and for want of abiding under that lively exer- 
cise which had thus led them forward, and ena- 
bled them in a good degree to keep pace with 
the manifestation of light until the y had cleansed 
their own hands in manner as above stated, they 
thenceforward made little or no progress in up- 
holding our Christian te stimony against the enor- 
mous evil of enslaving the African race; where- 

s, the same prine iple which gave them first to 
see the iniquity of slavery, and the injustice of 
withholding from their fornier slave the value of 
his past labor, would also, it is believed, if faith- 

fully followed, have given them to see they could 
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being satisfactorily completed, it is 


1777, states | 


regard to such who have | 


the 


their judgment as to what might | 


these |* 


| not consistently encourage others in the iniqui- 
tous system, nor sustain them therein. 

Here the recollection is forced upon us, that 
the receiver of goods forcibly taken from another, 
knowing them to be such, is considered to be 
| guilty with the thief or the robber! Do I then 

stand clear in the sight of Him who respecteth not 
| persons or colors, when I receive and use goods 
obtained of the slaveholder, whilst he continues 
to withhold from the laborer his just due? Per- 
haps I may have thought myself justified because 
they may be had a little che: aper, or more conve- 
| niently th: un free goods! Our Socie ty was for- 
|merly characterised by acting upon a principle 
of uprightness, rather than i and 
self-interest. It has been said of us, asa people, 
in some of the public prints, even since my early 
recollection, ‘they justly stand high in the public 
estimation for their steady, manly, and uniform 
principle of having no concern in what they dis- 
| ap prove; thus, believing war to be unl: .wful for 
| Christians, they consider goods acquired thr ugh 
‘that medium as criminally obtained, and will not 
suffer their members to purchase prize-goods.” 
| But what can be said in our stand- 
ing high in the public estimation in reference t 
an entire disconnection with slavery? This is a 
serious inquiry, worthy of our individual atten- 


| tion. T. W. 
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concluded.) 
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FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 


|. The spontaneous feeling of every man on be- 
|ing injured, is that of an individual who one 
{laid the particulars of a flagrant affront he had 
| received before an eminent English barrister and 
| judge, and asked him “if it would not be manly 
to resent it?’ This was hum iture. It was 
a super-human nature which prompted the noble 
reply : “Yes, it will be manly to resent it; but 
it will be God-like to Sorgive it.’ If we admire 
this spirit—as we certainly must—why shall we 
not emulate it? Inculcated as it is, both by th 

precept and the example of the Saviour, it is still 
further commended to us by its adaptation to 
promote our own happiness. For what is resent- 
ment but ‘a union of sorrow with malignity—a 
combination of a passion, which all endeavour to 
avoid, with a passion which all concur to detest ? 
The mar who retires to meditate mischief, and to 
exasperate his own rage—whose thoughts aré 
employed only on means of distress and contri- 
vances of ruin—whose mind n r pauses from 
the remembrance of his own a but to 
indulge some hope of enjoying the calamities of 
another—may justly be numbered among the 
most miserable of human bei ings, among those 
who are guilty without reward, who have nei- 
ther the gladness of prosperity nor the calm of in- 
nocence.” It isastill weightier motive to the 
culture of a meek and benevolent spirit, that “of 
him who hopes to be forgiven, it isindispensably 
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required that he forgive. On this great duty 
eternity is suspended ; and to him that refuses 
to practise it, the throne of mercy is inaccessible, 
and the Saviour of the world has been born in 
vain.’’— Boardman. 


THE FORCE OF CUSTOM. 


“Many examples,” says Lord Bacon, “ may 
be put of the force of custom both upon mind 
and body ;” and, though there is no truth more 
familiar, the enumeration of examples never fails 
to strengthen our sense of its importance. Ad- 


dison dwells upon one grand feature, that it ren- | 


ders things pleasant which at the commencement 
were painful. 
con, that the palate acquires a peculiar relish for 
liquors, such as coffee and claret, which at the first 
taste are disagreeable ; and the assertion holds of 
a thousand particulars. Numerous hardships 
are the comforts of those who have been long 
inured to them. The Highlanders could with 
difficulty be persuaded to occupy the tents they 


took from the English at the battle of Preston- | 


pans, and at the end of a Scottish autumn pre- 
ferred to lie in the open air. Even a short-ap- 
prenticeship produces the effect in a lesser de- 
gree. When Benjamin Franklin was employed 
in superintending the erection of some forts as a | 
defence against the Indians on the frontier, he 
passed his nights wrapped up ina blanket on the | 
hard floor of a hut, and on his first return to 
civilized life could scarcely sleep in a bed. The 
same sensations were experienced by Captain 
Ross and his crew when they were taken on 
board the Jsabel/a after their Polar wanderings. 
Accustomed to lie on the frozen snow or the bare 
rock, the accommodations of a whaler were too 
luxurious for them, and Captain Ross was oblig- 
ed to exchange his hammock for a chair. His 
comrades, he says, could rest little better than 
himself, and it required time to reconcile them 
to their primitive comforts. This beneficent law 
of our nature equalizes, to a degree beyond what 
most persons imagine, the happiness of ‘the differ- 
ent classes of mankind. The ruder habitations, 
the coarser fare, the bodily toil of the poor are 
not ungrateful to them, and it is only when they 
drop below their average condition that their suf- 
ferings commence. They may, like richer men, 
be troubled by the cravings of discontent, but 
their senses are not afflicted by circumstances 
which custom has rendered natural. As it is 
with the body, so with the mind. Lord Somers 
told Addison that, having been obliged to search 
among old records, the task which at the outset 
was excessively irksome became so exceedingly 
pleasant that he preferred it to reading Virgil or 
Cicero, although classical literature had been his 
constant delight. It isa frequent remark that 
those who have risen to the highest eminence in 
the law conceived in the beginning a disgust of 
the study. There is, indeed, here a second prin- 


He quotes an observation of Ba- | 
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ciple at work. All appreciation depends upon 
knowledge, and a minuter acquaintance with 
subjects which to the eye of ignorance present a 
barren and repulsive prospect, discloses unex- 
pected attractions to the mind. There is no pro- 
fession which, by the combined force of custom 
and its own inherent interest, will not prove 
agreeable if once its elements are mastered. 
Those who retire in disgust have rarely applied 
with vigor to the task, and a lazy or sullen rou- 
tine neither communicates knowledge, nor forms 
habits, unless it be the habit of laziness and sul- 
lenness.— Quarterly Review. 





DEATH OF ELLIOT, THE MISSIONARY. 


He returned, for the last time, to 
which he never quitted again. The infirmities 
of old age now came fast upon him. When he 
could no longer leave his dwelling, the ruling 
passion was strong to the last ; he caused a young 
Indian, in his primitive ignorance and darkness, 
to dwell with him; and, as life ebbed away, he 
occupied himself in teaching him passages from 
the Se ripture, with as much ardor and diligence 
as if a chief of the desert was before him. A 
fever, with which he was attacked, compelled 
him to put aside this employment, and he lay in 
the extremity of his sufferings. On one who 
had known little pain till the age of ninety, this 
bodily agony fell heavily ; but he said death was 
no more to him than sleep to a weary man. 
“The evening clouds are passed away,” he said ; 
“the Lord Jesus, whom | have served, like Poly- 
carp, for eighty years, forsakes me not. O come 
in glory! I have long waited for that coming; 
let no dark cloud rest on the work of the Indi- 
ans; let it live when I am dead.”’ Ere his voice 
failed for ever, the last words he uttered were, 
“Welcome, joy!’ and his toils were finished, at 
nearly the age of ninety ; what was yet a greater 
mercy, with a mind strong and unclouded to the 
close.—Carne’s Lives of Eminent Missionaries. 


Roxbury, 


OUR INFLUENCE. 

‘ How slight is a smile or a kind word to the 
hacen much it may be to the receiver 
So little do we know of the thoughts and fee rd 
of those who move about us, so little does the in- 
ward and hidden world correspond with the out- 
ward and apparent, that we cannot calculate our 
influence ; and when we think that trivial offices 
of kindness which cost us nothing, may make 
flowers to spring up in another’s heart, we should 
be slow to refuse them. This passing jest may 
have built the climax to an argument which shall 
turn a struggling soul from the path of duty 
—that word of encouragement afford the prompt- 
ing impulse which shall last forever. We can- 
not help the bias which others take from us. No 
man can /ive for himself, though he bury himself 
in caverns. We are, as it were, an illimitable 
and subtly entangled chain in the vast mechan- 
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ism of nature. The vibration of one link sounds 
along the whole line.” 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILA 


DELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 28, 1857. 


Kansas. AcTION IN Conaress.—The House 
of Representatives at Washington has passed a 
bill by yeas 99, nays 79, repealing the existing 
laws in Kansas, and providing for an election of 
a Legislative Assembly. When the bill was 
taken up in the Senate, a motion to lay it on the 
table was negatived by a vote of 17 against 24, 


but a renewal of the motion afterwards prevailed, | 


yeas 30 nays 20; a member remarking that “ the 
bill was likely to create discussion, and to prevent 
action on important matters of legislation.” 

The bill thus laid aside for the present, enacts 
Ist. “That all rules or regulations purporting to 
be laws, or in the form of law, adopted at Shaw- 
nee mission, in the territory of Kansas, by a body 
of men claiming to be the legislative assembly of 
said territory, and all acts and proceedings what- 
soever of saidassembly, are hereby declared in- 
valid and of no binding force or effect.” 

2nd. That the Governor shall fix a time and 
place for the election of members of the legisla- 
tive assembly, and adopt certain measures for its 
proper consummation. 

3rd. That voters, in addition to the qualifica- 
tions for voting fixed in the act of Congress or- 
ganizing the territory, shall have been for one 
month immediately preceding the election, actual 
residents of said territory, and for fifteen days 
residents of the election district where they offer 
to vote. 

The 4th and 5th sections prescribe punish- 
ment by fine and imprisonment for casting a vote 
contrary to this act, and for coming into any elec- 
tion district, armed and organized, for the pur- 
pose of participating in, disturbing, controlling 
or voting at any election, held or to be held un- 
der the authority of law. 

It is reported that the “‘ bogus’ Legislature of 
Kansas has repealed its act making the circula- 


tion of anti-slavery publications a capital offence, 


and the act imposing test oaths; but it is taking | 


such steps to provide for the organization of a 
State government as would effectually secure the 
election of pro-slavery delegates to the Conven- 
tion to form a State Constitution. 


At the time of our paper going to press, only 
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, a few days of the present Congress remain, and 


there seems little prospect of favorable action on 
| the part of the Senate. 


} 

| 

| EMANcripaTion in New York YEaRty MEEr- 
| ING.—The first portion of an essay on this sub- 
| ject may be found in our pages this week. The 
writer, Thomas Willis, venerable for age and 
| wisdom, says in a note to the Editor: “The 
| emancipation of slaves by Friends of Long Island, 
with which I became acquainted in my early 
| years, is a subject on which I have reflected with 
deep interest, and it has been instructive to me 
when I have called to mind the gradual progress 
thereof, as Friends became prepared to adopt it, 
and apprehending there are few now remaining 
who have had the like opportunity of informa- 
tion, I have thought a review of the work might 
be acceptable to some of the readers of ‘ Friends’ 
Review.’ 





I feel as lively an interest in the pro- 
motion of this cause as in any other Christian 
testimony of our Society, and I cannot but be- 
lieve it ought to claim more serious consideration 
than it really does by Friends generally in the 
present day, especially in reference to their use 
of cotton, this article being the main sinew of 
slavery in our beloved country.”’ 

In 1843, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting pub- 
lished a brief statement of the rise and progress 
of the concern amongst Friends to emancipate 
their slaves within that meeting, and also within 
the Yearly Meetings of New England, New 
York, and Virginia. It was an interesting his- 

tory, but sadly illustrative of the tenacity with 
which mankind adhere to evil customs when 
sanctioned by long usage, and closely connected 
with self-interest and daily habits. On the other 
hand, it afforded many noble instances of faith 
ful, persevering labor in Christian firmness and 
| humility, for the practical application of the reli- 
| gious principles long professed and promulgated 
| by the Society ; and we should not forget that 
the general practice of slaveholding in the com- 
| munity interposed various difficulties in the way 
of those who were convinced of its sinfulness, 
|and sincerely desired to abandon it. Similar 
and even greater difficulties exist at the present 
| day in some of the Slave States, and while we 
| feel it to be a high Christian duty to maintain a 
| faithful testimony in word and in act against 
| an evil so glaringly opposed to religion and the 
‘clearest rights of man, as is American slavery, 
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we would also remember the necessity of charity 
afid forbearance towards those who are directly 
concerned in the iniquitous system, and the ex- 
tension of our sympathy, and, so far as practica- 
ble, our aid to the many, scattered throughout | 
the South, who, like our forefathers, really desire 
to be relieved from the responsibility and the sin 
of holding slaves. 

The exercise of such feelings is by no means | 
incompatible with that personal avoidance of a 
participation in the avails of slavery to which our 
valued correspondent refers in his observations, | 
nor with that principle in our Discipline which | 
forbids our “ doing anything whereby the slave’s 
bondage may be prolonged,” “or whereby the | 
right of slavery is acknowledged.” 





| 

' 

} 

i | 
Marriep,—On the 7th of last month, at Orange St: | 
Meeting, Wittiam S. Suarp, of this city, to Saran 
Morris, daughter of Paschall Morris, of West Chester, 

Pa. 


Diep, In Smithfield, R. 1, on the 17th ult., Desoran, 
wife of Ephraim Coe, in the 68th year of her age, a 
worthy member of Smithfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends : 

She was one of those marked characters whose be- 
nevolence is ever active, and who seem anxious to 
perform their whole duty the moment it is made known | 
to them. 

Though feeble, she was one of the most active mem- 
bers of her family, and as way opened for it, she not 
ynly bestowed many favors upon those she most ten- 
derly loved, but upon the sick and needy of every de- 
scription, with whom she deeply sympathized. 


When it became evident that her vital powers were 

sinking she manifested no alarm, but informed her 
weeping family that she was reconciled to the change 
that was about to take place; said she had always 
tried to be a good servant, so as to obtain the crown; 
that if she had not always been faithful it was not in- 
tentionally so. Her memory will ever be held dear 
by her family and friends. May her example of Chris- 
tian benevolence stimulate others to do likewise. 
, In Smithfield, R L, on the 28th of 12th mo. 
last, of paralysis, Jonatuan Cok, in the 68th year of 
his age, a worthy member and overseer of Smithfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 








“ Blessed are those servants whom the Lord, when 

he cometh, shall find watching.” Such is believed to 
have been the experience of the deceased. 
, On the 17th of 12th mo., 1856, in Springfield 
township, N. J., Tuomas Taytor, in the 83d year of his 
age, an exemplary member, and for some years an 
overseer of Burlington Monthly Meeting. Our dear 
friend was a person of a meek and quiet spirit, re- 
ligiously concerned for the cause of Truth; and al- 
though his summons was affectingly sudden, we reve- 
rently trust that he was, through mercy, made ready 
to be clothed upon with the white robe of his Sa- 
viour’s righteousness. 

——, On the 16th inst.,in this city, Taomas Wistar 
Evans, son of Thomas and Catharine Evans, in the 
20th year of his age. 

—, At Danvers, near Salem, Mass., on the 13th of 
Eighth month, 1856, Hannan Ossorn, the wife of 
Daniel Osborn, a Friend of that place, aged 70 years. 
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In early life she appears to have been the subject 
of religious impressions of much depth, and under them 
she joined in profession with the Baptists. But as time 
advanced, she became convinced of the religious prin- 
ciples of Friends, and was received into membership 
in Salem Monthly Meeting, of which she continued, 
through the remainder of her life, a consistent mem- 
ber. Strong in her attachments, she endeavored faith- 
fully to perform her duties asa wife and mother; sym- 
pathizing in her disposition, she was ready to admin- 
ister to the necessities of the sick and suffering around 
her, ever evincing a sweet and loving spirit. Her end 
was peace. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 
The next Summer Term will begin on Fourth-day, 


| the 29th of Fourth month, at 9 o’clock, A. M., at which 


time all the students must be present, and the re¢ita- 
tions will commence. 

The new students must attend at the same hour of 
the previous day to be examined and classified. 

The semi-annual examination at the close of the 
present term, will begin on Second-day, the 6th of 
Fourth month, and close on the Fourth-day follow- 
ing. 

Applications for admission may be made to the 
Superintendent at the College, or to the Secretary of 
the Board. The age of the applicant and his previous 
studies must be stated. His connection with Friends 
should also be stated, as a preference will always be 
given to those in membership with our religious Society. 
Certificates of good moral character will always be 
required from all the applicants. 

Circulars giving all other needful information will 
be forwarded on application as above. 

CHariLes YARNALL, 
Secretary of the Board of Managers, 
Phila., Second mo., 1857. No. 39 Market st. 
WANTED, 
A Female Teacher in Friends’ Boarding School at 
West Lake, near Picton, Canada West, to commence 
the 5th of Fourth month next. Applications may be 
made to f 
Levi Varney, Superintendent, 
Picton, 1st mo. 31—6t. Picton, C. W. 


CIRCULAR OF THE BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS 
IN AMERICA. 





In again calling the attention of Auxifiaries to 
the Annual Queries to be answered previous to 
the general meeting of the Association in the 
Fourth month, the Corresponding Committee 
would press upon Friends, who have been en- 
gaged in the distribution of the Holy Scriptures, 
the importance of furnishing full and accurate 
answers to all the Queries, and of forwarding 
their reports seasonably to the Depository. 


It may be recollected, that in making donations 


to Auxiliaries, the Board are guided in deciding 
what number of Bibles and Testaments shall be 
sent to each, by the information given in its re- 
port. Hence those Auxiliaries that do not re- 
port in time, are liable to be left out in the dis- 
tribution. 

Specific directions should be given in every 
case, how boxes should be marked and forward- 
ed; and their receipt should always be promptly 
acknowledged. 
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Address John Richardson, No. 50 North Fourth 
street, Philadelphia. 
THOMAS KIMBER, 
CHARLES YARNALL, 
SAMUEL BeETTLE, Jr., 


Philad., Second mo., 1857. 


QUERIES. 


1. What number of families or individuals 
been gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures 
by the Auxiliary during the past year ? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have 
been sold by the Auxiliary within the past year? 

3. How many members, male and female, are there 
belonging to the Auxiliary? 

4. What number of families of Friends reside within 
its limits ? 

5. Are there any families of Friends within your 
limits not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scriptures 
in good clear type, and on fair paper; if so, how many? 

6. How members of our Society, capable of 
reading the Bible, do not own such a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures ? 

7. How many Bibles and Testaments may probably 
be disposed of by sale within your limits? 

8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to supply 
those within its limits who are not duly furnished 
with the Holy Scriptures ? 

9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would it 
be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish gra- 
tuitously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each 
family ? 

10. What number would be required in order to 
furnish each member of our religious Society, capable 
of reading, who is destitute of a copy, and unable to 
purchase it? 


many 


hand ? 


From the Quarterly Review. 


FRENCH ALGERIA. 


When approached from the north, or when 
seen from the deck of an Alexandrian steamer, 
Algiers the Warlike, “the Pirate’s Daughter,” 
appears like a triangular town of chalk on the 
slope of a green range of hills, with the high and 
distant ridges of Atlas rising darkly behind. On 
a nearer view the flat roofs, with a few low mina- 
rets, a few cupolas, and here and there a palm 
tree, would give the impression of a thorough 
Mohamedan city, were it not that the activity of 
Europe is clearly revealed in the various ship- 
ping in the port, the steamers, the elaborately 
constructed mole, the light-house, the large 
French barracks, and at least one tall narrow 
structure which is not a minaret, and reminds us 
of Manchester rather than of Morocco. Imme- 
diately on landing, all the elements of the con- 
trast to which we have alluded strike in rapid 
succession on the eye, and multiply as we pass 
through the streets. The general plan and dis- 
tribution of the city are easily described. The 
main thoroughfares must in all ages have follow- 
ed the narrow space of level ground which lies 
between the hill and the harbor ; and that which 
was formerly the Roman forum, then the Arabi- 
an and subsequently the Turkish bazaar, is prob- 
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have | 


ably coincident with the fine square, which was 
the Place Royale, and (after being for a shart 
time Place Nationale) is now Place Imperiale. 
The leyel region of the city is almost as French 
in its architecture as the Boulevard des Italiens ; 
while the other or ascending region is as Moorish 
as Fez or Morocco. Yet, even without leaving 
the modernized part of Algiers, we encounter the 
|most curious varieties of population. On our 
|road from the mole, we have fought our way 
through a motley crowd of French soldiers, mis- 
|cellaneous tradesmen, negro women, and half- 
inaked Arabs. We have received our English 
| letters at a window, whose slender marble shafts 
| recall a state of society which is utterly at vari- 
jance with all associations of the Post-office ; we 
| have looked at the unfinished Cathedral, which is 
so ugly that it deserves nothing more than a look ; 
we have entered another church, which was form- 
|erly a mosque, and there a priest was saying 
|mass with a congregation of Maltese, and the 
| Suisse, walking about with his hat on, made us 
| feel that we were in the atmosphere of the Ro- 
manism of Paris. Other mosques remain what 
|they were under the Turks, except that they 
may now be visited by Christians with impunity. 
| As the traveller enters, he hears in French from 
| the Mohamedan worshippers the laconic admoni- 
| tion “ sans souliers,”’ and, on taking off his boots, 
he may sit down, if he pleases, cross-legged on 
| the mats, and read his translation of the Koran 


| without fear of interruption, while the monoton- 
11- How many Bibles and Testaments are now on | 


| ous perspective of pillars and arches in all direc- 
| tions invites him to dream over the great days of 


\the Arabian power, when it extended unbroken 


from Mecca to Cordova. 

While the lower part of the town is full of 
| business life as any European city, the upper 
| part of it, as we have already stated, reposes in 
| the calm and impassive state of its former Orien- 
| tal existence. This broad contrast of light and 
shade must be recognized in the picture, besides 
|the chequered alternations in that half of it, 
|which we have hitherto been considering. If 
| we examine the other half, if we climb up the 
|hill and enter the old town, we come upon a 
scene as Moorish as Tetuan, and far more pictur- 
esque. The streets are all narrow and steep, 
more like staircases than roads, winding this way 
and that without any purpose or plan. The 
houses are very high, their upper and projecting 
| parts being supported by beams slanting out- 
|wards. ll is delightfully cool. The few tur- 
'baned men whom you meet seem engaged rather 
in contemplation than in work. The few women 
|are like living bales of flannel, with only one eye 
|visible. Here you may wander long and lose 
| yourself in a silent labyrinth, till at last you 
emerge unexpectedly on the Casbah at the sum- 
mit. This is the .ite of the principal palace of 
the Turkish Deys ; and here is preserved (like 
the windmill at Potsdam, or like the house of 
Peter the Great at Saardam) the kiosk where 
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that insult was offe soll to the Denil ee. 
Turkish territory between Morocco and Tunis. 
the poets, ‘“‘with his head in the 


feet in the sand 
but far to the west, within the dominions of th« 























/ tends continuously, in a direction onthe whol 
} parallel to 
Algeria to the regency of Tunis. 


what is called the Lesser Atlas, running W. S 


an into two long halves. 
Two marked physical features 
guides of our survey in these opposite directions. 


est difficulties yet encountered by the French. 
Towards the west we follow the river Scheliff, a 
stream famous in Arabic 
under the heights where the fort of Boghar 
stands, and flows through many windings to- 
wards Tlemcen, the early home of Abd-el-Kader 

When we make use of the term Kabylia, it 
must not be supposed that this is the only dis- 
trict of Algeria which is inhabited by those who 
are called K: abyle *$ aS Oppose xd tothe Arabs. But 
this is the region in which these fierce and stur- 
dy mountaineers have maintained the most de- 
termined resistance to successive occupants of 
Northern Africa. The Turks never subdued 
them. The French have not been perfectly suc- 
cessful. From this circumstance, 
cause of the formidable physical peculiarities of 















bylia. It is difficult to determine the exact 
boundaries of Great Kabylia. But we 
not be much in error if we were to give 150 miles 
for the length of its whole coast line, reckoning 
eastwards from Algiers. The same distance of 
150 miles again repeated would bring us to the 
extreme limit of Algeria in that direction. In 
the interior of this eastern part of the French 
possessions, is the city of Cirta or Constantina 
remarkable alike for its extraordinary position 


















cidents of African history. Here Jugurtha be- 
sieged and murdered his cousin Adherbal. Here 
Marius quartered his victorious legions. Here 


the puppet-king Juba I. held his court. Julius 
Cesar erected great works here and called the 
place Julia. Constantine rebuilt the city and 
left the name which has been permanent, and 
Which is associated with Christian martyrdoms 
and Christian schisms, and within the last few 
years with some of the most courageous efforts 
of the modern French army against the Arabs 
and Moors. Situated ona pedestal of rock above 






It must be remembered that the true Atlas of| dred fathoms above the 


Sultan of Morocco. But connected with those} the days of the republic 
celebrated heights, a vast mountain-system ex-| Nor are the monuments of 


W. towards the ocean, divides the whole country | 
between the Greater Atlas and the Mediterrane-| oaks above brushwood. 


may be the 
Towards the east we follow a mountain region | quarters of the second |: 
called Kabylia, which extends continuously from | the greater part of the four thousand Latin in- 


the point where we stand to the sea and along its scriptions have been found, which have been 
shore, and which has been the scene of the great- diligently collected in 


legends, which rises 


and also be- } 
the country, it is emphatically called Great Ka- | 


should | 


| 


and for its connection with the most exciting in- 








a te rrific ravine in the mi Ist st of a wild and tawny 


which has led to the subjugation of the whole | landscape, and isolated on three sides by preci- 


pices which are said to rise in some places a hun- 
bed where the river 


clouds, and his |; Rummel flows deep in green foliage, Constantina 
,’ is not in French Algeria at all, 


seems a fit scene for the strange events which 
>| have made it memorable again and again since 
and empire of Rome. 
its earlier fortunes 
When the French 


>| wanting in our own days 


the Mediterranean, eastwards through | took the place in 1837, they found grand Roman 
The range of 


arches rising above the poisonous dwellings and 
even the mosques of the Mohamedans (to use the 
comparison of a soldier who was present) like 
In fact, Roman remains 
form a characteristic feature of all this part of 
Algeria. Cirta was itself the centre of the great 
roads of Numidia. Lambesa was long the head- 
‘vion ; and here it is that 





Algeria by M. Leon 
Renier and Commandant de la Mare, and which 
are now in course of publication in Paris. 

Reverting now to our station at Boghar, turn- 
ing our faces westward towards Morocco, and 
following the line of the Scheliff, we find that 
the mouth of this river is about 150 miles dis- 
tant from Algiers. Me asuring ¢ again 150 miles, 
we reach the other frontier of Algeria, nearly in 
the meridian of Cape de Gat, or that point where 
the sudden turn in the Spanish coast takes place 
from an easterly to a northerly direction. 

From this survey, it appears that the length 
of French Algeria along the Mediterranean is 
about 600 miles. Its breadth, towards Central 
Africa, is so irregular that it would be foolish to 
attempt to define it ; and there is little doubt that 
the Arabs and their invaders would take very 
different views of the subject. Perhaps we 
should not be far wrong in saying that it varies 
from 50 to 250 miles. In both respects the 
French possessions are nearly coincident with 
those of Imperial Rome. The e: rly history of 
Algeria, both classical and ecclesiastical, is in- 
| deed peculiarly Roman ; for the commercial em- 

pire of the Tyrians and Carthaginians was 
| evanescent, and has left no memorial. The 
| Latin synonym for Algiers, until lately, was quite 
Dapper, and Forbiger ‘after him, 
made it coincident with Iol. Mannert fixed upon 
Iomnium, a town farther to the east. The ma- 
terials for the solution of the problem have al- 
ways been in the hands of European scholars, 
but an inveterate error caused them for many 
years to throw all the ancient places on this part 
of the African coast too far to the west. The 
French invasion, which has drawn a closer atten- 
tion to this subject, has been the means of recov- 
ering what had long been lost to antiquarian 
science. One by one the true sites of Roman 
cities have been ascertained, partly by a more ex- 
act comparison of distances, but still more by the 





| uncertain. 
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permanen nee of names 1 close ‘connection “with 
existing ruins, and Aleiers has now been identi- | 
fied with the ancient Jcosium. The last appear- 
ances of the word Icosium in historical annals 


are in relation with the fall of the Western Em- | 
pire and the Vandal war; and this brings us to | 


the noblest name that has ever been associated 
with the Algerian coast. 


no exaggeration if we were to say that the name 


of Augustine is the noblest of all the names in | 
the Christian Church since the death of St. John. | 


Not far from the farther limit of Algeria is the 
large modern city of Bona; and two miles to the 
south are the moss-clad ruins of Hippo. Here 
it was that during an episcopate of four-and-thirty 
years the Great Doctor not only lived a life of ex- 
traordinary piety, charity, and humility, not on- 
ly maintained with ev. ry form of heresy a con- 
flict so unbending that he was recognized and 


felt throughout the Church of the fifth century | 


as the foremost man of his time, but composed 


year by year those sermons, treatises, and com- | 


mentaries, which have exercised an unparalleled | 
influence on all subsequent ages. 
as this the Protestant traveller may well share 
the enthusiasm of the Roman Catholic Poujoulat, 


and join him, not indeed in worshipping the relic | 
of the saint’s right arm, which has been sent | 
from Pavia to consecrate the recovery of Hippo 


to Christendom, but in imagining the basilica | 
where the son of Monica may have preached ; in 

pressing the pavement of the Roman road, and 
the arches of the Roman bridge, over which his | 
footsteps must have passed; in touching the 
crumbling city walls, within which he wrote the | 
** Confessions’ in the ¢ arly di Lys of his e »piscopate, | 
and stored up for us the ate of his old age 
in the “City of God ;” in gazing over the sea 
from which he saw the sun rise, and the hills be- | 
hind which he watched it set, during the long 
Vandal sie 
broken along the river’s brink, and looking down 
into the water, still deep enough for small mer- 


chant ships, whence those precious manuscripts |" 


were conveyed that have for centuries instructed 
Christians, and contributed more than any other 
writings towards the solution of the most anxious 
problems of modern thought. 

Augustine prayed during the Vandal siege 
for one of three things,—either that God would | 
free His servants from the enemy, or endue them 
with patience, or take him from the world unto 
Himself. The last of these three petitions was 
granted. Augustine, who felt so ae the 
erash of the falling Western E mpire, was spared | 
the sight of that desolation of his city and his | 
flock, which would have affected him most close- 
ly. The Vandal war was a dreadful episode in 
the history of Northern Africa; and the Vandal | 
reign was a gloomy inauguration of the cruelty, 


piracy y, and slave ry which afterwards were the in- | 


heritance of these sh ores for so many ages. 


To be continued. 


It would, indeed, be | 


On such a site | 


in stan: ding g on the quay, still un- ly 


, IMPORTANCE AND EFFICACY OF A SYSTEM OF 
DOMESTIC PRODUCTION. 

The-great planting States of our confederacy 
have not cherished, and do not possess, what we 
|call a system of domestic industry. They rely 
upon trade to carry off their et products to 
the North or to Europe, and bring back to them 
an equivale nt in such articles as they require. 
Theirs is not a domestic system. That we may 

see the effects of the two systems thus in opera- 
tion side by side, we shall plac e some of the re- 
sults face to face. We compare the Eastern and 
| Middle States with the Southern and South- 
| western ; that is,|; Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
| mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
| Maryland, and the District of Columbia, with 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Arkansas, and’Tennessee. We take 
the facts relied upon from the census of 1850: 
Easternand Southern and South 
Middle States western States 
| Population 9,353,1 
| Territory in square miles ' 
| Land under e¢ulture, acres 37,350,00 42,000,000 
| Valuation of cultivated 

MME iiccitdein déactcnsnsthi $959,000,000 $243,000,000 
Average value of culti- 

vated land per acre $24.17 $5.80 
Annual product of man- 

ufactures, mining and 

mechanic arts $746,715,000 $79,958,000 

Let this comparison be extended to the whole 
range of agricultural products, including cotton, 
| sugar and tobacco, the staples of the South ; it 

will be found that, though the labor of “th 1e South 
is mainly applie od to agriculture, and though 
| the sre are in the South nearly five millions of 
‘acres more of land under culture, yet the pro- 
|duct of the two regions is wi idely different in 
| value, a great advantage in point of quantity and 
variety being on the side of the North; a varie- 
ity not only conducive to salina rt, but a great 
'stimulus to exchange and increased production. 
rhe South, with the advantage of a superior eli- 
mate, more fertile lands, a larger breadth in eul- 
| tivation, and more laborapplied to it, is only able 
\for the supply of all its wants to equal the agri- 
cultural produc ts of the North ; and is, therefore, 

| only able to import from the North and from Et- 

rope, to the extent she can spare oi that agricul- 
| tural product. The Baste rn and Middle States 
| have, however, in addition to their agricultural 
product, equal to that of the South in value, and 
| far superior in its fitness to promote human com- 
fort, been able by their own labor, to produce a 
quantity of manufactures valued at $746,715,000. 
|T his is clear gain to the people of the North over 

‘those of the South. By mingling manufacturing 
with agricultural industry, Northern labor has 
| been so stimulated, and so aided by steam and 

water-power with increasing skill and intelli- 
gence, that the product of Northern in: lustry is 
' now more than double that of the South. 
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Imperfect as the deus of ‘the last census are 
admitted to be, and especially unfavorable to the 
North, from the increased difficulty of reaching 
all the variety and ramifications of Northern in- 
dustry, enough is shown to satisfy the most cau- 


tious inquirer, that the agricultural products of | the South. 


the two regions, now the subject of comparison, 
are about equ: . for each head of the population. 


This will not 
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The North i is thrice as rich in land as ‘the 
South, ten-fold as rich in manufacturing power, 
and possesses an immense capital, capable of be- 


| ing applied with facility to any branch of indus- 


| 


| 


try ; a capital for which there is no equivalent in 
The North is independent, self-sus- 
taining, and powerful ; the South is the opposite 
of this. The North has great maritime wealth 


e thought strange, when we note | | and power ; the South, nothing of the kind. 


that the dae of hay, wheat, wool, and the pro- | The North is yearly growing ric her; ' South, 


ducts of the dairy in the North, together exceed | as a whole, is yearly becoming poorer. 


Northern 


in value the great staples of the South, cotton, | industry flourishes on the same spot, and its poor 


sugar, rice and tobacco. If we take the agricul- | 


lands become richer and more valuable; South- 


tural production in these two great sections at ern industry only flourishes on new lands, and its 


$60 per head, which was about the average of the 
United States in 1850, we find the whole agri- 
cultural product of the South and South-western 
States, to be worth $435,180,000. To this, add 
$79,958,000, the value of Southern manufac- 
tures, and we have the sum of Southern indus- 
try, $515,138,000; which, divided by the popu- 
lation of 1850, gives an annual consumption for 
each individual of $73.59. This includes, of 
course, the value of all articles imported from 
the North, or from any other part of the world, 
for they were obtained by the export of a portion 
of the agricultural commodities valued at the 
above sum of $ $35,180,000. 

At the same rate of $60 per head of the popu- 
lation, the agricultural production of the Eastern 
and Middle States, amounts to $561,180,000. 
Add to this, the product of their manufacturing 
industry, stated above at $746,715,000, and we 
obtain the sum of Northern industry for the same 
year, $1,307,895,000; which, divided by the 
population of those States, gives a consumption 
for each individual of $145.32, or nearly double 
the consumption of individuals in the South. 
This is a result due chiefly to a domestic system 
of industry, by which the articles consumed are 
mainly supplied at the place of consumption ; it 
is due to the difference on the one hand, between 
sending the raw materials of agriculture to a 
market hundreds or thousands of miles from the 
soil on which they are grown, between paying 
for needful articles with the proceeds of such sale ; 
and on the other hand, manufacturing the raw 
materials where they are grown, and paying for 
other articles of consumption by an exe shange of 
products of labor between agriculturists and man- 
ufacturers. 

But the people of the North enjoy another 
striking advantage derived from their system 
The value of their cultivated lands is $959,000,- 


000 ; which, divided by the population, gives for | 


each individual of the Northern population, the | priety and duty of the General Government to 


value of $106. The Southern lands are valued 


at $243,000,000, which give, for each individual | 


$34. 

Without running the parallel farther, which 
might be done with instructive results through | 
the whole field of Northern and Southern indus- | 
try, we may sum it all up in a few words. 





‘ 


poor lands become poorer. 

This comparison is not counteracted by placing 
the value of slaves to the account of the Southern 
States. Northern laborers are worth more in 
the view we are taking, than Southern slaves. 
The difference is that Northern men are owners 
of their own labor, which is, in part, the capital 
we are estimating ; and in the South, the labor of 
most of the laborers belongs te capitalists.— Col- 
well. 


WORKING OF THE WAR PRINCIPLE. 


Take two cases—the Russian war, and the ex- 
periment in Kansas. The former has left behind 
it “no vestige of benefit to : any of the parties en- 
gaged in the strife, or to the world at large. 
What has it done for hamenity ? ? What has it 
done for rational liberty ? What has it done even 
for Turkey, its own peculiar pet protege? It is 
now beyond all question, that the famous Hatti- 
Scheriff, which it was sagely predicted would 
convert all Turkey to the Christian faith, is re- 
garded with scorn, contempt and detestation, from 
one end of that Mahommedan empire to the other. 
It has served only to make patent to all mankind, 
that the nation for whose behoof the blood and 
treasure of the first Christian States of the world 
have been shed and squandered, is so incurably 
corrupt, so utterly hopeless in its imbecile dotage, 
that its own Sovereign is treated as a cypher, and 
his most solemn mandates made the butt of ridi- 
cule by a people the most indolent and besotted 
upon the face of the earth.” This point, the 
last apology for a war that sacrificed nearly a mil- 
lion of lives, and several thousand millions: of 
dollars, is fast coming to be conceded by all par- 
ties. 

In Kansas there was such a resort for a time 
to brute force as illustrates the suicidal recoil of 
the war-principle. Everybody admits the pro- 


protect the settlers, and bring their assailants to 
condign punishment; but, beyond this, all resort 
to bloodshed and violence has, to human appear- 
ance, done no good, but only evil, to each party 
in the contest. We question not the motive; but 
the result, so far as we can judge, fully and strik- 
ingly confirms the position we have taken from 
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the first. Men must, whether they will or not, 
learn in time to depend on moral power as the 
only sure reliance for any good object.— Advocate 
of Peace. 


——— 


ALCWIN’S MS. BIBLE. 


From “ Bibliomania in the Middle Ages.” 


But as a scribe how shall we sufficiently praise 
that great man when we take into consideration 
the fine Bible which he executed for Charle- 
magne, and which is now preserved in the Brit- 
ish Museum. It is a superb copy of St. Jerome’s 
Latin version, freed from the inaccuracies of the 
scribes ; he commenced it about the year 778, 
and did not complete it till the year 800, a cir- 
cumstance which indicates the great care he be- 
stowed upon it. When finished he sent it to 
Rome by his friend and disciple, Nathaniel, who 
presented it to Charlemagne on the day of his 
coronation: it was preserved by that illustrious 
monarch to the last day of his life. Alewin 
makes frequent mention of this work being in 
progress, and speaks of the labor he was bestow- 
ing upon it. We, who blame the monks for the 
scarcity of the Bible among them, fail to take in- 
to consideration the immense labor attending the 
transcription of so great a volume; plodding and 
patience were necessary to complete it. The 


history of this biblical gem is fraught with inter- | 


est, and well worth relating. It is supposed to 
have been given tothe monastery of Prum in 
Lorraine by Lothaire, the grandson of Charle- 
magne, who became a monk of that monastery. 
In the year 1576 this religious house was dissolv- 
ed, but the monks preserved the manuscript, and 
carried it into Switzerland to the abbey of Gran- 
dis Vallis, near Basle, where it reposed till the 
year 1793 ; when, on the occupation of the epis- 
copal territory of Basle by the French, all the 
property of the abbey was confiscated and sold, 
and the MS. under consideration came into the 
possession of M. Bennot, from whom, in 1822, it 
was purchased by M. Speyr Passavant, who 
brought it into general notice, and offered it for 
sale to the French Government at the price of 
60,000 franes; this they declined, and its pro- 
prietor struck off nearly 20,000 francs from the 
amount; still the sum was deemed exorbitant, 
and with all their bibliomaniacal enthusiasm, the 
conservers of the Royal Library allowed the trea- 
sure to escape. M. Passavant subsequently 
brought it to England, where it was submitted to 
the Duke of Sussex, still without success. He 
also applied to the trustees of the British Muse- 
um, and Sir F. Madden informs us that “much 
correspondence took place; at first he asked 
£12,000 for it; then £8,000, and at last 
£6,500, which he declared an immense sacri- 
fice!! At length, finding he could not part 
with his MS. on terms so absurd, he resolved to 
sell it if possible by auction ; and accordingly, on 
the 27th of April, 1836, the Bible was knocked 
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down by Mr. Evans for the sum of £1,500, but 
for the proprietor himself, as there was not one 
real bidding for it. This result having brought 
M. de-Speyr Passavant in some measure to his 
senses, overtures were made to him on the part 
of the trustees to the British Museum, and the 
manuscript finally became the property of the na- 
tion, for the comparatively small sum of £750.” 


THE COLDEST DAY. 


The severity of the present season (says the 

Journal of Commerce) has not been exceeded 
since the winter of 1835; and from the record 
before us, it would seem that the temperature on 
Saturday, the 24th, throughout the Northern 
and Middle States, was even colder than on any 
day of that memorable winter. In the Southern 
States, the temperature at that time was lower 
than it has been this year. The following table 
shows the state of the thermometers on that day 
| at those points from which we have received in- 
formation, by telegraph or otherwise : 

Halifax, N. 8. 
| St. John, N. B. 
| Sackville, N. B. 
Fredericton, N..B. 30 
| Calais, Maine . 39 
| Bangor, Maine : . 5 : 
Portland, Maine 
Manchester, N. H. 
| Dover, N. H. 
Woodstock, Vt. 
| Montpelier, Vt. 

Boston, Mass. ‘ : 
East Cambridge, Mass. 
Malden, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. do 
Springfield, Mass. . ' do 
Montreal, Canada ; ‘ i do 
Salem, Mass. 

Worcester, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 

New Haven, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Troy, N. Y. 

Albany, N. Y. 

New York 

Philadelphia 

Washington 

Baltimore 

Alexandria, Va. 

Charleston, 8. C. . : 
Tallahassee, Fla. . ; 


zero. 
26 
“0. 


below. 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 


} 
ao 


9: 
A 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
1: above. 
1 do 


*Other thermometers indicated a lower tempera- 
ture; but none, that we heard of, less than 19 de- 
grees below zero, except one on the sea-shore, which 
was only 13 degrees below zero. 

tin the neighborhood of Philadelphia, the ther- 
mometer ranged from 13 to 18 degrees below zero, 
and this was doubtless the case in the vicinity of oth- 
er cities, in which the thousands of fires, night and 
day, prevented the extreme cold. 











W. 


The following lines were written by a poor mechan- 
ic in Ireland, on seeing a Family Prayer Book, which 
contained these words in the preface, “‘ This book is 
intended to assist those who have not acquired the 
happy art of addressing themselves to God in Scrip- 
tural and appropriate language,” 


While prayer ’s deemed an art so happy, 
By a few who others rule, 
Jesus! teach us its importance, 


In thy self-denying school. 


God alone can teach his children, 
By his spirit, how to pray, 

Knows our wants and gives the knowledge, 
What to ask and what to say. 


Where is the book, or school, or college, 
That can teach a man to pray? 

Words they give from earthly knowledge,— 
Learn of Christ, he is the way. 


Those who seek shall surely find him— 
Not in books—he reigns within; 

Formal prayers can never reach him, 
Neither can He dwell with sin. 


Words may please the lofty fancy, 
Music charm the list’ning ear, 

Pompous words may please the giddy, 
But Christ the Saviour is not there. 


Christ, the way, the path to heaven,— 
Life is ours if him we know, 

Those who can pray—he has taught them, 
Those who can’t—should words forego. 


When a child wants food and raiment, 
Why not ask his parent dear ? 

Ask in faith then, God is our father, 
He is at hand and He will hear. 


Prayer is an easy, simple duty, 
Tis the language of the soul ; 
Grace demands it, grace receives it, 
Grace must reign above the whole. 


God requires not grac eful postures, 
Neither words arranged with form ; 
Such a thought, it pre-supposes, 
lhat with words we God can charm. 


Sod alone must be exalted ; 
Even earthly thoughts must fall ; 
Such is prayer and praise triumphant ; 
Then does Christ reign over all, 


Every heart should be a temple, 
God should dwell our hearts within, 
Every day should be a Sabbath, 
Every hour redeemed from sin. 
Every place a place of worship, 
Every tune a tune of prayer, 
Every sigh should rise to heaven, 
Every wish should center there. 
Heartfelt sighs and heaven-born wishes, 
Or the poor uplifted eye, 
These are prayers that God will answer, 
They ascend his throne on high, 
Spirit of prayer! be thou the portion 
Of all those who wait on thee; 
Help us, shield us, lead us, guide us; 
Thine the praise, the glory be. 





The business of this life should be conducted 
on a moderate scale, without stretching the arms 
too wide, or hazarding mental stillness and solid 
happiness for specious and glittering, but uncer- 
tain prospects. 


ee CO 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign InteLLigence.—Liverpool dates are to the 
7th inst. 

EnGLanp.—Parliament assembled on the 3d. The 
Queen’s speech alludes to the negotiations with the 
United States and Honduras, relative to Central Ameri- 
can affairs, and expressesa hope that all difficulties 
will soon be settled. A debate took place on the sub- 
ject of the Hudson’s Bay Company and its territorial 
possessions, and a select committee was appointed to 
consider their state. The Persian and Chinese wars 
were both discussed incidentally, and strongly ob- 
jected to by some members. 

Much distress prevailed among the working classes 
from want of employment, many thousands, in London 
alone, being out of work, and compelled to apply 
for public relief. They continued peaceable and 
orderly. 

Efforts are being made at Manchester to develope 
the resources of British India, both in production and 
modes of conveyance, especially with reference to 
cotton. Attention is also directed to Africa as a possi- 
ble source of supply for that article. 

The eight steamers formerly belonging to the Ori- 
ental Steamship Company have been transferred to the 
European and American Steamship Company, and will 
be placed on the Hamburg, Southampton and Bra- 
zilian line, and the Bremen, Havre and New York 
line. 

France.—The recent census shows the present 
population of Paris to be 1,174,346. This is rather 
more than double the number fifty years ago, the 
census of 1807 giving 573,780 inhabitants. In certain 
portions of the city an actual] diminution has been 
produced by the displacement of the people on ac- 
count of the extensive alterations made within a few 
years. 

An able political economist estimates the loss to 
France by the deficient harvest of 1855, in the three 
items of grain, wine and silk, at not less than 1,000,- 
000,000 francs, nearly $200,000,000. 

Denmark.—The treaty for the redemption of the 
Sound Dues has been published. The fourth article 
binds the States signing the treaty to pay Denmark 
30,570,000 rix dollars, according to the quotas already 
agreed upon. 

Napies.—A treaty has been made with the Argen- 
tine Republic in South America, for the cession by 
the latter of a portion of territory to which politica 
prisoners will be sent at the expiration of the delay 
granted them to choose between a request for pardon 
and being sent into exile. This treaty, with an offer 
of pardon, is said to have been communicated to all 
the State prisoners. It is stated, however, at the same 
time, that the severity of the government increases, 
both in Naples and Sicily. At Catania, all the shops 
are shut, and only the military and police are seen in 
the streets. The government is reported to be de- 
sirous of resuming friendly relations with England and 
France. 

Spain.—Both parties are preparing for the elections 
for the Cortes. By a royal order, the Governors of 
provinces are authorized to arrest or to compel to 
change their residences, persons whom they may deem 
dangerous ; and this power has been exercised in the 
case of several opponents of the government, to pre- 
vent their becoming candidates for the Cortes. 

Greece.—The English and French troops have 
been ordered to evacuate Greece, their demands hav- 
ing been fully complied with. A Commission has 
been appointed by the three protecting powers, Eng- 
land, France and Russia, to investigate the condition 
of the Greek finances. 

Tue PRinciPaLitizs.—The Commissioners appointed 
to define the new boundary between Russia and the 
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Danubian provinces, arrived at Ismail on the 17th ult., 
and were to proceed immediately to the Yalpuck, to 
trace the new territory of Komrath. 

Persta.—The English have reconstructed the forts 
of Bushire, and leaving them occupied by troops, 
have marched upon Mahanora, which commands the 
province of Fars and the road to Shiraz. They also 
intend occupying two other towns on the Persian 
Gulf. Candahar, one of the most important provinces 
of Afghanistan, is said to have declared for Persia. 
A conference is reported to have taken place between 
the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs and the Eng- | 
lish commander-in-chief, in which propositions of 
peace were made; but the answer of the Persian 
government had not been received. 

Later.—The steamer Indian arrived at Portland on 
the 24th with Liverpool dates to the 10th inst. The 
news is not important. 
mour and Commissioner Bowring at Canton have been 
fully approved by the British Ministry. 

Sout America.—Commissioners from Costa Rica | 
have arrived in Chili to ask pecuniary assistance in 
the war against Walker. A strong sympathy exists 
for Costa Rica, and the press is in favor of granting 
the desired loan. 

The river Salado, a branch of the Parana, has been | 
ascended, and proved to be navigable ; thus opening 
to the interior provinces a means of communication 
with the ocean. A bank of discount is about to be | 
established at Buenos Ayres by a Brazilian company. ! 

Mexico.—Congress, on the 28th ult., declared itself 
in permanent session till a final vote should be taken | 
on the new constitution. The Spanish Legation has | 
withdrawn to Havana, the difficulties between Mexico | 
and Spain not being satisfactorily adjusted. The 
Spaniards attribute Comonfort’s course on the subject 
to American influence. 

Dr. Crawford, of the U. 8. army, ascended the vol- 
cano of Popocatapetl on the 14th inst. Himself and 
one guide alone succeeded in reaching the summit, 
suffering much from cold, exhaustion, and the rarity 
of the air. 


Nicakacua.—Walker, at the last accounts, had re- 
ceived a reinforcement of 550 men, partly under the | 
command of the notorious Col. Titus, of Missouri, 
and was at San Juan del Sur with 300 men, expecting 
recruits from San Francisco. He had established his 
head-quarters at Rivas, and concentrated there his | 
forces, amounting to 800 men. Several engagements 
had taken place between the contending parties, the 
results of which were doubtful, the accounts being 
contradictory. 


Domestic.—The Supreme Court of California has | 
decided that the act of the Legislature, imposing a 
tax of fifty dollars on al] persons arriving there who 
could not become citizens, which was intended to 
prevent the immigration of Chinese, is invalid. In 
consequence of the prejudice against the Chinese, and 
the manner in which they have been generally treated, 
great numbers of them are returning to their own 
country. A San Francisco paper states that the 
number in, the State has decreased 2,000 in three 
months by emigration. The U. 8. District Court has 
affirmed the decision of the Land Commission, con- 
firming the claim of John A. Sutter to New Helvetia, 
which embraces the ground on which Sacramento 
City stands. 

The Wisconsin Legislature has passed a Personal 
Liberty bill. A bill to revive the punishment of 
death is under consideration in the same body, but is 
not expected to pass. The Milwaukee Free Democrat 
states that the percentage of murders in the State has 


been less since the abolition of the death penalty than 
before. 
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The acts of Admiral Sey- | 
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Some vessels having been lately seized at New 
York for participating in the African slave trade, the 
dealers are said to have adopted New Orleans as their 
rendezvous. A Havana correspondent of the 7’ribune 
asserts that to his certain knowledge ten or twelve 
Spanish vessels have been dispatched thence to the 
coast of Africa to obtain slaves for Cuba. 

Dr. E. K. Kane, the distinguished Arctic explorer, 
died on the 16th inst. at Havana, whither he had gone 


| in the hope of benefit to his health, which had been 


undermined by the exposure and sufferings of his last 
voyage. 

Coneress.—The Senate, on the 18th, passed a bill 
to prevent the counterfeiting of U.S. coin, one rela- 
tive to private land claims in California, and one divid- 
ing Missouri and Texas each into two judicial districts 
On the 19th, the bill from the House repealing the 
Kansas enactments, was received; a motion to lay it 
on the table, at first rejected, was afterwards carried 
yeas 30, nays 20. The Submarine Telegraph bill, as 
amended by the House, was debated, without coming 
to a decision. Forty-five private bills passed on the 
20th, including one giving the officers and men of the 
expedition in search of Dr. Kane’s party, the same 
rate of pay as those in the expedition under Lieut. 
De Haven. On the 2ist, the bill for organizing a 
State government in Minnesota passed, with an amend- 
ment providing that only citizens of the United States 
shall vote in the elections authorized by the act. A 
similar bill relative to Oregon was taken up, and an 
amendment, extending the same permission to the 
people of Kansas, was offered and debated. On the 
23d, the bill to amend the Tariff act of 1846, with a 
view to perfect the home valuation principle, passed 
finally. The vote on the Minnesota bill was reconsid- 
ered on the 24th, without coming to a decision. 

In the House, on the 18th, the Submarine Telegraph 
bill was reported back from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, with amendments specifying that the 
people of the United States shall have the use of said 
telegraph for all time, instead of being limited to fifty 


| years, on the same terms as shall be stipulated to the 
| British Government and its subjects; provided, that 


Congress shall have power, after ten years, to termi- 
nate the contract on giving one year’s notice. The 
bill as amended passed, yeas 102, nays 81. The Sen- 
ate amendment to the coinage bill was concurred in, 
making it lawful, for two years, to pay out at the 


| Mint the new cent pieces in exchange for fractional 


parts of Spanish and Mexican dollars. The bill has 
since been approved by the President. On the 19th, 
the committee appointed to investigate charges of 
corruption against members, made special reports 
charging Wm. A. Gilbert, F. 8. Edwards and UV. B. 
Matteson, all members from N. Y., and W. W. Welsh 
of Conn., with having participated in certain corrupt 
transactions detailed in the reports, and concluding 
with resolutions for their expulsion. The allegation 
that a number of members had banded themselves 
together for corrupt purposes is declared to be false. 
J. W. Simonton, reporter of the N. Y. Times, is also 
charged with being paid to use his influence for the 
passage of certain bills, and his expulsion as reporter 
is proposed. The committee also reported a bill to 
punish members for corruption. The reports produc- 
ed great excitement, and were ordered to be printed. 
The next day a resolution was adopted allowing the 
members named to file answers to be printed with the 
other papers. A bill modifying the Tariff passed on 
the 20th. On the 2ist, the Post Office appropriation 
bill was passed ; it appropriates upwards of $16,000,- 
000 for inland service for the coming year. ‘The res- 
olution of the Committee on Elections, declaring 
Whitfield not entitled to his seat as Delegate from 
Kansas, was laid on the table, yeas 96, nays 85. 





